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WHEN FOUND— 


LTHOUGH, as announced in our last issue, the Committee of the 
National Dickens Library Fund have had the satisfaction of adding, 
by the courtesy of various publishers, fifty new volumes to the Guildhall 
Library during the past few months, making about one hundred and 
twenty volumes since September, 1911, there have been however, no 
bequests since the Library was founded in 1908, and this opportunity 
is taken of once more calling the attention of all those who are the 
fortunate possessors of early editions of Dickens or of Dickensiana 
to the Library’s existence. A full account of the Library and its in- 
ception is to be found in Volume IV. of The Dickensian. 
* * * * * 

The Committee subscribes to newspaper cutting agencies and all 
English press cuttings having reference to the author or his works 
are carefully preserved and mounted and at the end of each year are 
handed over to the Library for binding. Although the expenses in 
connection with the work and the solicitation of new volumes from 
publishers are not high, they have to be defrayed and any occasional 
or annual subscription, however small, will be welcome. The Secretary 
is Mr. A. KE. Brookes Cross, 379 Clapham Road, London, S.W. 

* * * * * 

The proposed Dickens Centenary Christmas party, referred to in 
our last issue has had to be abandoned owing to the fact that a suffi- 
ciently Jarge number could not be got together for the purpose. Mr. 
Charles Crombie, the Secretary, writes to say that the disappointment is 
mitigated by the fact that the Dickens Christmas spirit is far from 
being dead. It is very much alive to-day, and curiously enough has 
been one of the most potent factors in opposition to the Dickens 
Christmas away from home. 

Oliver Twist has been very much to the fore on the Theatre and 
on the Cinematograph during the past months, and doubtless many 
persons have been re-reading the book, or reading it for the first 
time in consequence ; which is the case with the writer of the following 
paragraph in Justice, of Nov. 30th, we cannot say. Anyway it is 
amusing and needs no comment here. 

«The author’s feeble efforts at satire, dealing with social evils that 
are now dead as mutton, leave us bored. Oliver is an impossible 
child given to sickly moralising. Sentimental balderdash, with a few 
sordid descriptive scenes, taken probably bodily from police reports. 
Couldn’t follow the plot at all.” 
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A little pocket volume, entitled “ Wit and Wisdom from Dickens,” 
selected by Adelaide Rawnsley Fossard, has just been issued by Messrs. 
Blackie and Son. It comprises a varied selection of passages from the 
works of the novelist, illustrative of his thought and outlook in the 
world of life. The passages are grouped for convenience of reference 
under subject headings in alphabetical order, with the source of each 

.extract exactly indicated. A charming photogravure of Frith’s 
portrait of Dickens forms the frontispiece. 


* * * * * 


Those who are admirers of Mr. Frank Reynolds’s editions of Pich- 
wick Papers and David Copperfield will be glad to have their attention 
drawn to a series of characters from Dickens which are being issued 
monthly by Messrs. James Buchanan and Co., of 26 Holborn, E.C., in 
large form, printed in colours and mounted ready for framing. They 
have already published Jingle and Captain Cuttle, each admirable to 
a degree. These are to be followed by Trotty Veck, Mr. Pickwick, 
Mr. Micawber, and Dolly Varden, completing what will be a handsome 
and valuable series. 

Messrs. Chatto and Windus have recently issued a charming and 
artistic book devoted to Dickens's Children, the chief appeal of 
which is the series of delightful pictures. These are painted by Jessie 
Willcox Smith, an American artist whose work is highly appreciated 
here. There are ten in all and just a short descriptive paragraph to 
accompany each. We know of no better realization of the children of 
the novelist’s brain than these. The price of the book is 3s. 6d. net. 

The Reception to be held by Mrs. Perugini, the Fellowship’s 
President for the year, on January 7th, at Cannon Street Hotel, 
London, promises to be the most successful function yet held by the 
society. Most of the members of the novelist’s family will be present, 
as wellas a number of the Vice-Presidents. Those who desire to 
attend, and have not communicated with Mr. A. E. Brookes Cross, 
379 Clapham Road, London, 8.W., shouid do so at once, as admission 
can only be secured by special invitation cards. 

The pastel portrait of Dickens, painted by Mr. R. Ward Binks. from 
a negative in our possession, which was recently on exhibition in the 
Free Reference Library, Manchester, is now on sale. An opportunity 
is now afforded to admirers of the novelist of becoming possessors of 
it. Communications should be addressed to Mr. R. Ward Binks, 
Hodgson’s Court, Corporation Street, Manchester. 

* * * * * 


A special pamphlet, entitled “How to form Branches” has been 
prepared by the Dickens Fellowship, and can be obtained of the 
Secretary, 33 Craven Street, Strand, W.C., post free. 


Tue EpIrTor. 
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THE HOLLY TREE 
A NEW YEAR’S EVE REVERIE OF CHARLES DICKENS 


AND CHRISTMAS PAST 
By the Rev. W. A. C. CHEVALIER 


Peal te is over once more, but the Christmas spirit should 

never be over. ‘“‘It is over and gone with the roses,” but not 
over and gone with the Christmas Rose. Christmas is the greatest of 
all “ Household words,” and it ought to last “ All the year round.” 
That being so, I hope the readers of The Dickensian will bear with me 
a few moments while my reverie lasts, if I indulge in a retrospect of 
Christmas on New Year’s Eve. 

There is nothing that conjures up the genial spirit of Charles Dickens, 
and that recalls to me his love and veneration for Christmas time, 
more than the dark green, red-berried, holly tree. And how remarkable 
it is that it has flourished in this centenary year—the year now passing 
—so luxuriantly. 

What a wealth of bright red berries there was in the country every- 
where, glancing as it were with Christmas glee amid the dark green of 
the sombre leaves—what an emblem of life, as it is, and as Dickens 
depicted it in his graphic pictures—the mirth and the sadness—the 
humour and the pathos, the clouds and the sunshine. 

Surely the holly is a mystic tree, full of spiritual meaning at Christmas- 
tide. Devoid of berries, the dark green leaves remind us of a life 
without joy—to be emblematic of Christmas-tide, the tree must be full 
of bright red berries, as in this passing year of the Dickens Centenary. 
As I wandered in the woods in the December days—when the other 
trees were almost stripped of their leaves, the holly tree with its branches 
laden with full clusters of ruddy berries conjured up visions of the 
Christmases of my boyhood when the joyful season was kept with 
all the honours that Dickens loved to bestow upon it, and which he 
has immortalized by his humour and pathos in his evergreen Christmas 
books. 

I am old enough to have known Charles Dickens more than half a 
century ago, and as a matter of fact, it is fifty-four years ago since I[ 

first met the great novelist in the flesh, in 1858. But it is a longer period 
even than that since I came under the spell of his genial Christmas- 
loving spirit, and saw visions, and dreamed dreams of his happy 
inspiration. 

And on this New Year’s eve, as I wander in the woods of “ Letus 
Locus,” “ the Holly Tree Inn,” stands before me again, with dear old 
Cobbs, and the sympathetic landlady and chambermaid ; Harry Wal- 
mers, Junior, and his adorable Norah, and all the inimitable vagaries of 
that innocent run away couple. The whole atmosphere of the “ Holly 
Tree” is that of Christmas (Norah, the May moon, notwithstanding) 
the frost-bound roads, the country, cold and grey—“ the old lady 
picking her geese pretty hard ”—“ the white down falling fast and 
thick,” the solitary coach, ‘the snow drifts prodigiously deep,” the 
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coachman and guard all savour of a bygone Christmas—the Christmas 
of Charles Dickens. 

O, the humour and the pathos—the sadness and the mirth—the 
bright red and dark green—how the alternating emotions succeed 
each other and dominate our hearts in those visions of Christmas as 
they rise before us at the inspiration of the Holly tree. 

I hear again the chirp, chirp, chirp, of the “ Cricket on the Hearth.” 
I see before me the scenes of the delightful domestic drama of little 
Dot of ‘dumpling shape,” and honest John, the carrier, with Tilly 
Slowboy and the baby, “‘a very doll of a baby,” and Boxer “ tearing 
in and out,” and above all the kettle which began it—the match with the 
Cricket, or the Cricket Match—and “ whose weak side clearly was that he 
didn’t know when he was beat.”’ Gruff and Tackleton, the Toymakers, 
Caleb Plummer and his Blind Bertha, May Fielding, and the deaf 
stranger—the jovial “ sailor fellow from the Golden South Americas,” 
all appear before me, and make their entrances and exits until the fall 
of the curtain—as I look admiring and longing at the bright clusters of 
the ruddy berries on the holly trees of my woods. 

And before the visions vanish, there comes up the greatest of them all, 
A Christmas Carol, the immortal idyl of the blessed time when joy 
bells ring in all true hearts and homes—the master-piece of Noel-tide ; 
the ideal of the real Christmas spirit, the transformation scene wherein 
a mercenary, morose and utterly selfish nature is changed to a genial 
generous Christmas-loving man. Here come, poor in pocket, rich in 
spirit, Bob Cratchit with little Tiny Tim on his shoulder, and all the 
other young Cratchits ‘“‘ steeped in sage and onions to the eyebrows,” 
and Mrs. Cratchit “flushed, but smiling proudly, with the pudding 
like a speckled cannon-ball—bedight with Christmas holly stuck into 
the top.’ All the ghosts of Christmas, past and present, are jolly 
fellows ; and even the ghost of Jacob Marley (spite the ominous clanking 
of his chains) is an amusing personage with whom we feel like Scrooge, 
not above cracking jokes. The real Christmas spirit, even if it does not 
last all the year round, surely ushers in the New Year, and the Eve is 
always, and ever has been, an important part of Christmas, when the 
Church bells ring out the Old Year and ring in the New. And so, 
if I were to stay long enough under the mystic influence of the Holly, 
no doubt other visions of the Christmas .of bygone days, and New 
Year’s Eves of the past would rise before me in all the glowing colours 
of Charles Dickens’s magic creations. ‘The good humoured Christ- 
mas Chapter” of Pickwick, with the jovial festivities at the Manor 
Farm, Dingley Dell; and many more bright pictures by the same 
master-hand to kindle the imagination and open the heart, and cheer 
the depressed spirit in a hard matter-of-fact prosaic age—an age of 
iron. But it is over, the visions fade and ‘‘ vanish into air,” even as 
I lovingly look upon them, and as I leave the scene of Enchantment, 
the woods of “ Letus Locus”? growing dim in the gloaming of the 
short December day—the scene dissolves, ‘“‘ nothing else remains” but 
the. darkening woods, even the ruddy laughing berries, and the sheen 
of the dark leaved Holly Tree are blotted out. 
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HOME, AND THE SONG “HOME! SWEET HOME!” 
THEIR ENCHANTMENT OF DICKENS 


By JOHN SUDDABY 


YEADERS of Charles Dickens cannot fail to notice his great love 
of home and its surroundings. As the precocious boy, it was 
strongly there, so far as the scanty history of his early life is known. 
And his subsequent writings show him dealing with remembrances of 
home in such a way as to evidence the deep attachment he had for it. 
And his references to the hardships of some of those early years all 
indicate how keenly he felt them as disturbances of his strong home 
feeling. That he made the best of his home for the happiness and 
amusement of himself and those with him is also clear from little 
fragments of history dealing with his youthful life. We have in his 
fragmental early history peeps into his childhood days and early youth, 
but the period most lacking in information is when he was in his teens, 
and the first few years of his manhood, shortly prior to his literary 
fame bursting upon the nation. 

But an eye-opener on the question of his home feeling in this blank 
period, and before his books were published with their inundation of 
home references, scenes and characters is given by Percy Fitzgerald 
when, in his two volumes of the Life of Dickens,* he gives an unique 
play bill of 1833, of a dramatic evening with Dickens as stage manager, 
and in the caste along with his near relations and friends. This was when 
Dickens was twenty-one years of age, and the players included his 
father, two sisters, two brothers, Barrow (a cousin), and others. The 
programme included the opera-drama of Clari, an interlude The 
Married Bachelor, and the farce of Amateurs and Actors. The home 
company provided the scenery, and “the band, numerous and com- 
plete’ was.under the direction of Mr. Barrow. The singular and 
impressive thing about this dramatic evening, taken in conjunction 
with Dickens’s subsequent writings, is that this drama of Clari or The 
Maid of Milan, was commonly known in those and many subsequent 
days (years) as the “ Home! Sweet Home!” drama. A playwright— 
John Howard Payne—wrote the popular song of “ Home, Sweet Home,” 
and Henry R. Bishop set it to music, and the song was embodied in the 
play of Clari of which Mr. Payne was the author. The opera-drama 
had been first produced at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, London, 
on May 8th, 1823, reproduced in 1826 and 1829, with its title character 
taken successively by Miss M. Tree, Miss Paton, and Miss Foote. A 
Cumberland’s copy of the play with introduction records that Miss 
Tree imparted into her acting fine sensibility, and she was the first 
to bring the beautiful air “ Home, Sweet Home ” into high esteem ; 
‘an air to which every generous heart beats a response.” The early 
copies of the music were inscribed on their front page, stripped of their 
engraved flourishings, as reproduced on the next page. 

Dickens had,. in the close period of life alluded to, been constantly 


* Chatto & Windus, 1905. 
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at theatres and amateur theatricals, and was familiar probably with 
nearly all pieces on the boards, and it certainly appears confirmatory of 
his home feeling that of all plays he should select Clari for the family 
display and recreation. And when it is known from subsequently 
recorded incidents that he was a player of the accordion, one is inclined 
to suspect that at his production of the play in 1833, in addition to 
acting and also officiating as stage manager, he would be included in 
“the numerous and complete band,” assisting to play “ Home, Sweet 
Home ”’ in the first act, with that amount of sweetness which an accor- 
dion can be made productive of. 


-_ 


HOME! SWEET HOME! 


sung by 
Miss MM. Tree 


IN 


CLARI 


OR 
The Maid of Mitan 
athe Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, «iso by 
Nise dslephens al lhe Musteal Festivals 
Composed and Arranged 


The poetry by BY John Howard Payne, Esq. 


HENRY R. BISHOP 


Composer and Director of the Music Le lhe 
Theatre Royal, Cevenl Yarden. 


On a reference to the play of Clari, as printed with stage directions, 
etc., one finds the song of “ Home, Sweet Home ” as the very base or 
core of it, and there had been nine years of great popularity with it 
when the Dickens family—and surely it must have been under Charles’s 
guidance—undertook this performance of it. The book shows how 
Clari (character taken by Fanny, the eldest sister of Charles)the daughter 
of a farmer named Rolamo (Charles Dickens), becomes enamoured of 
the Duke Vivaldi, who comes by chance (?) to their cottage, and under 
promise of marriage, hints at elopement. She faints, and in this 
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condition, is galloped away with to the Duke’s. And the play’ opens 
with her at the Duke’s casino, elegantly dressed, and with servants 
in attendance. But she is only subjected to just as much of her lover’s 
company as is properly agreeable to her. In her state of hope and 
fear, uncertainty and apprehension, the thought of the home she has 
left, and the parents she has deserted crosses her mind. It is her 
birthday, and there are preparations for rejoicings and a play pro- 
duction. And the players in the episode—as in Hamlet—produce a 
play that reaches the conscience of Clari, and, as a father is about to 
curse an undutiful 
daughter, Clari 
rushes from her seat, 
interposes between 
the actors, imploring 
the parent to sus- 
pend his  curse— 
~ Hold! curse her 
not! She is not lost! 
She is innocent!” 
The play is stopped, 
and after a scene 
between the girl and 
the Duke, in which 
the latt:1°s  inten- 
tions are disclosed, 
she resorts to flight, 
which the Duke, dis- 
covering , he pursues 
her with the resolve 
to honourably marry 
her Clari arrives at 
her village home 
when a _ marriage 
festival is on, and 
the air is resonant 
with * Home! Sweet 
Home! ”’ it being the From an engraving by G. W. Bonner of a drawing 
song of her native by Robert Cruikshank. 

country side. She 

hears it ever and anon on a distant flute and in chorus by 
villagers passing near to her. Clari, whilst at, the Duke’s, had 
sung the song, and the girl player in the episode had also rendered 
it. Arriving at home she is received in secret first by her mother, 
and there is a strong scene for reconciliation with her father 
outside the cottage. This is about attained, and Clari is declaring 
her innocence when after the usual stage shouts from without, the 
Duke and others arrive. The father, Rolamo, seizes a gun which 
earlier in the scene he had come on with, and placed at the side of his 
house, and now levelling it at the Duke, is about to fire, when Clari 


CLARI: ACT il. SCENE ii. 
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throws herself between them. The Duke implores pardon and for- 
giveness, asks for the hand of Clari, and both then kneel at the feet of 
Rolamo, who, with hands on the betrothed, exclaims: ‘‘ Heaven bless 
ye,” and there is a grand finale with the song of ““ Welcome Home.” 

Such is the outline of the play. Dickens in his character of Rolamo, 
had to appear dressed in a long drab frock with dark binding, full 
trunks and stockings, the same colour, russet shoes, large white 
collar, and large slouch hat. A picture by R. Cruikshank, from the 
book of the play is here reproduced. 

Readers will be left to imagine how Dickens would look dressed as the 
Italian farmer in the picture. The likenesses of him nearest to the 
period of 1833 are those in Mrs. Barrow’s miniature (1830) and Miss 
Drummond’s portrait (1835). -And about this time and in some later 
pictures, he is given as a thin beardless young man, with long black 
hair, and it is in a character new to most Dickens students to think of 
him, stood gun in hand, to shoot at a stage Duke. It may be stated 
that the character of Rolamo, in addition to being one of force, was 
favourable for one taking the part of stage manager as he had not to 
appear on the stage until the last act, which was all in one scene. 

The production of the ‘““ Home, Sweet Home!” play brought about 
many verses in the public prints in imitation of the song, and with the 
same sentiment in them.. And even Payne, the author of the original 
song, had a second song for Clarz, with the same sentiment when she 
arrived again in sight of her old home. Perhaps one of the best of the 
parodies on ““ Home, Sweet Home! ” was as under :— 

Howe’er we may wander, where’er we may roam, 

The world has no spot that can charm us like home ; 

There peace ever smiles, and there hope spreads her balm ; 

There friendship and love make the scene ever calm. 
Home, home, ete. 


Man meets in this world only anguish and care, 

But he turns to his home, and finds sweet solace there ; 
The wife of his breast, and the children of love, 

May emblem the joys of the mansion above. 


How oft has the seeker of pleasure been taught, 

That the world’s greatest joys are with misery fraught! 
Disappointed he turns to his dear home again, 

And soon finds his soul free from sorrow and pain. 


Then ‘‘ Home ”’ be our motto, and home be the place, 
Where we still-seek of life every comfort and grace ; 
Oh! ne’er may it be our sad fortune to roam, 

But find love and friendship united at home! 


It has several times appeared in newspapers during the last score 
or more of years that the author of the original was unfortunate in his 
late years of life and experienced “the sad fortune to roam,” as ex- 
pressed in the last couplet of this parody. 

Now, let us briefly refer to Dickens’s love of home as subsequently 
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expressed in his writings. His Sketches, and Pickwick, his two earliest 
works, did not greatly echo the sentiment, he then writing more accord- 
ing to the terms of employment. And there is this most singular fact 
however, and in strange contrast to his following books, that in the 
great and immortal Pickwick, its name character stands out prominently 
as a flotsam bit of humanity without home, relations, or any 
come-from so to speak, whatever. But immediately Dickens’s 
greatness as a writer with the popularity is assured, he writes 
book after book, full of home, its associations, and the attendant 
tenderness and pathos. We have seen how, when just at manhood 
and having passed through nine years of the early popularity of ‘““ Home, 
Sweet Home!” he was embued with its charm, and now, in passing 
on another nine years to the period of his visit to America we note 
how at a fully established manhood with his own home surroundings, 
he showed the same thorough feeling on the subject. It was in mid- 
winter, January 1842, when he was to sail by the wooden paddle- 
steamer “ Britannia,” a class of vessel then uncertain and very risky, 
and it is recorded how, before starting, he was counting the days 
between departure and coming home again. On the very perilous 
voyage, especially near the Banks of Newfoundland, the ship was well 
nigh wrecked, and the flames from the funnel might, as Dickens after- 
wards wrote home, have easily set on fire the wood-work around. In the 
midst of this peril, he borrowed an accordion from the steward, and 
regaled the ladies’ cabin with his performances. After reaching America 
his earliest and continued letters were of home, and he wrote from 
Baltimore in March: “I have bought another accordion. You can’t 
think with what feeling I play ‘Home, Sweet Home!’ every night ; 
how pleasantly sad it makes us;” and doubtless he had not omitted 
playing the same tune when in mid-winter on the wild Atlantic with 
his life in peril on a ship rolling, pitching, and being thrown violently 
about. What a chance for an artist, to picture him at the age of 
thirty, in the ‘tween decks, amidst baggage and stricken passengers, 
playing on this accordion! 

Well, right through his tour of America his letters were full of home, 
and his great reception and the beauty and variety of travel made him 
“no less weary of home.” - And, on reaching the far west, “ we turned 
our faces homeward. Thank heaven.” And just before leaving the 
country, he wrote: “Oh, home—home—home—home—home— 
HOME!!!!!!!!!!!°? But no, he did not leave America by the fastest 
steamer that could be found. It being June, with the days the longest 
and brightest, he preferred being content so long as he was homeward 
bound—being a passenger by the fine clipper sailer, the “ George 
Washington,” and the pleasant and extended passage did much to 
renovate him after his laborious tour. He wrote this on board the 
ship, ““ we had no lack of music, for one played the accordion, another 
the violin, and another the key bugle,” and although he described as 
“sublimely hideous” these instruments playing together, within 
hearing, one is again inclined to think “ Home, Sweet Home! ” by 
Dickens was amongst this scattered and desultory music of the ship. 
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Then, when the pleasant passage of about a month was terminating, 
and Cape Clear like a cloud was sighted, he wrote : ‘‘ God bless it as the 
brightest and mest welcome cloud to us that ever had the face of 
Heaven's fallen sister—Home.” And on landing at Liverpool his 
feelings ‘‘ wound up with Home and all that makes it dear—no tongue 
can tell, or pen of mine describe.” And, although he had written from 
America of timidity “at knocking at the door when at home,” he 
arrived safely there and Forster records that his return was the occasion 
of unbounded enjoyment and the reality did not fall short of his an- 
ticipations of home. Mamie Dickens, in her book thus sums up her 
father’s feelings that “from his earliest childhood throughout life 
to the day of his death, his nature was home-loving ; he was a home- 
man in every respect. When he became celebrated, all his joys and 
sorrows were taken home, and in his care and thoughtfulness about 
home matters, nothing was too small or trivial to claim his attention. 
No man was so inclined naturally to derive his happiness from home 
affairs,” and so it must have been with the great author who, commenc- 
ing with Pickwick, wrote “ There is romance enough at home without 
going half a mile for it; only people never think of it.” Then in 
Curiosity Shop “‘ In love of home the love of country has its rise.” In 
Oliver Twist “ we know that when the young, the beautiful and good 
are visited with sickness, their pure spirits insensibly turn towards their 
bright home of everlasting rest.” Martin Chuzzlewit : ** Though home 
is but a name, a word, it is a strong one.” American Notes: * Let 
us go down and help them for the love of home.” Battle of Life : ** Oh, 
home so true to us, so often slighted in return be lenient to them-that 
turn away from thee, oh, Home, our Comforter and Friend, when others 
fall away.” Haunted Man : “ The air of home, the purest and the best 
there is, and God bless home once more and all belonging to it.” And 
as far back as 1840, in Young Couples: ‘* Let them learn to centre all 
their hopes of real and lasting happiness in their own fireside ; let 
them cherish the faith that in home, and all the English virtues which 
the love of home engenders lies the only true source of domestic felicity ; 
let them believe that round the household gods, contentment and 
tranquillity cluster in their gentlest and most graceful forms ; and that 
many weary hunters of happiness through the noisy world, have learnt 
the truth too late, and found a cheerful spirit and a quiet mind only 
at home at last.” 


THE “HARBITRARY GENT ’* 
JOHN FORSTER’S FRIENDSHIPS 
By J. W. T. LEY. 
VHERE was room for a book dealing with John Forster’s friendships. 


No man of his time had such a genius for friendship. From his 
earliest days in London—and he was a very young man when he came to 


* « John Forster and His Friendships,” by Richard Renton. With thirty- 
eight portraits and other illustrations. London: Chapman and Hall, Ltid., 
10s. 6d. net. 
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the metropolis—until the end of his life, he was the confidant and friend 
of almost every man of note. He knew everyone, poets like Landor, 
Browning and Tennyson; artists like Maclise, Stanfield, Landseer, 


JOHN FORSTER. 


From the painting by C. E. Perugini 


Ege, and Leach ; novelists like Dickens, Lytton, Ainsworth, and Wilkie 
Collins; actors like Macready; thinkers like Carlyle; men distin- 
euished in intellectual pursuits of every kind all came under his magic 
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spell, and not one of them but owed much to him. What the 
world owes to him through the influence he exercised over them in their 
work can never be known, but beyond any doubt at all the debt is a 
heavy one. I know of no parallel case to Forster’s. For, be it remem- 
bered, these were all genuine friendships. It was not merely that he 
was a pleasing and pleasant boon companion ; in every case a heart 
to heart friendship existed, and more than this, as the author of the 
book under notice says,‘‘ Forster’s friendships (that with Robert Brown- 
ing being a noticeable exception), once made, continued in the same 
spirit, until the death of one or the other dissolved the bond.” 
Wonderful tribute to any man ! 

Many of us have wondered what it was that won for Forster this love 
of his peers. I had hoped to find an answer to this question in Mr. 
Renton’s book, and I have to confess that I have been disappointed. 
* Through it all,” says our author, “ it is interesting to note the scrupu- 
lousness of Forster, his perfect reliability, with not the shghtest ten- 
dency towards deviation either to the right hand or to the left. It 
was this that made men trust as well as love him; that stamped him 
the ideal counsellor and friend; the one man of all others whom to 
know was to know through and through, and to believe in to the 
uttermost.” This is perfectly true but it is not enough. These 
qualities of scrupulousness and reliability have always been perfectly 
obvious to any reader of his Life of Dickens. I had the hope that Mr. 
Renton would reveal him to us in another light ; that we should see the 
man who won the love as well as the confidence of others. * Forster 
was, in a word, dependable, and in that lies the whole secret of it,” says 
Mr. Renton. I think not. Dependability does not, of itself, generate 
affection. It is no exaggeration to say that to the world Forster is 
the “‘ harbitrary gent,” the inspirer of awe as well as of confidence. 
His friends knew another man besides, and in a book bearing the title 
* John Forster and his Friendships,’ one hoped to see that other 
man revealed. My criticism is just summed up in this: I think a 
happier title for Mr. Renton’s book would have been ** John Forster 
and his Friends.” 

We have been presented with an interesting book, but somehow Mr. 
Renton seems not quite to have caught the spirit of his subject. It 
is the “‘ indefinable something ” that is missing. There is any amount 
of evidence of painstaking research and inquiry in every chapter, and 
many new facts are contained in the book, but somehow we never find 
ourselves in Forster’s Chambers at 58 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, seated 
with him in the midst of his friends. The chapter on Dickens is not the 
least disappointing part of the book. I am aware that in some 
respects it was probably the most difficult chapter of all to write, 
but even so, it is still disappointing. Nearly six of the sixteen 
pages deal with Forster's interest in Shakespeare and Stratford- 
on-Avon, and with Fechter. Every Dickensian will be interested in 
the author’s personal reminiscences of the French actor, but he had no 
right “in this galley.” He is, just dragged in. Another two pages 
of this chapter are devoted to a description of Dickens’s last reading. 
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It is an interesting personal recollection of the author’s but I cannot 
understand why it should have found its way here. 

These are fair criticisms, I think. But Mr. Renton is surely happy 
when he says “ The close personal intimacy, the mutual affectionate 
regard of two such men as Dickens and Forster, is, I venture to suggest 
proof sufficient that complete community of principle, thought and 
idea were theirs,” And here is a touching picture of Forster when the 
link that bound these men together had snapped. It is the truest 
note struck throughout the book: “ There were not many to carry 
Charles Dickens to his burial; his nearest and dearest only, and a 
friend or two well-nigh as near and dear. Among the latter, the tall 
still burly figure, bowed through grief and disease, of John Forster 
was sadly conspicuous. Gone, all that was autocratic and domineering 
about him; gone, the dignity, the imperiousness, the harsh ‘ com. 
mandeering’ of all else human to his own will and pleasure. There 
remained only the true, inner, natural man, shaken with a sorrow 
such as is not given to every man to feel. . . . He had lost his 
chief object in existence, which, until he himself went to join his friend 
was, I am convinced, mainly sustained in and by the occupation of 
writing that friend’s life.” 

Thovgh there is a special chapter dealing with Forster’s friendship 
with Dickens, there are scores of references to the novelist elsewhere. 
How could it be otherwise ? How could any man write of Forstev’s 
friendships with Maclise, Landor, Macready, Stanfield, Jerrold, Egg 
Carlyle, Jeffrey, and a score of others without constantly ERTS 
mention Dickens? To the author of such a book Dickens pie be 
almost as King Charles’s head was to Mr. Dick !_ But the fact, of course, 
only deepens the interest which the book has for Dickens lovers. No 
Dickensian will be justified in not placing this volume on his shelves. 
It is well printed, well bound, and profusely illustrated. 


OLIVER TWIST ON THE STAGE 


ee London Dickens Fellowship’s company of players revived 

last month at the Broadway Theatre, New Cross, the version of 
* Oliver Twist” by Messrs. Walter Dexter and F. T. Harry, which 
was originally produced at the same Theatre in December, 1909. 
A full criticism appeared in The Dickensian of January, 1910, and 
nothing regarding the play need be added beyond stating that it went 
with the same swing, and made its appeal to the audience as satis- 
factorily as on the former occasion. 

There were several changes in the caste, the most notable absentees 
being Mr. Bransby Williams and Miss Lorraine Stevens, who played 
the respective parts of Fagin and Nancy. Mr. Williams's place was 
taken by Mr. F. T. Harry, whose task was a formidable one. But he 
overcame it wonderfully well, presenting the Jew’s character very 
cleverly throughout. The part of Nancy was very finely impersonated 
by Miss Madeline Clayton. She was always the real Dickens Nancy, 
never stagey, never over dramatic, never coarse, never “loud” in 
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manner. We believe this was Miss Clayton’s first appearance in the 
Company ; we trust it will not be the last. 

Mr. H. H. Pearce, as Mr. Brownlow was forceful and dignified 
when occasion demanded and the amiable good-natured man always. 
Miss Verena Gascoigne looked charming and acted gracefully as 
Rose Maylie, Miss Philp was excellent as Mrs. Bedwin, whilst other 
new comers were Miss Frances Wood as Mrs. Maylie, and Mr. Edward 
Smith as Harry Maylie, both playing their parts with spirit and 
naturalness. Of old friends, Mr. Frank Staff's Dodger, Mr. A. J. 
Chinnery’s Bumble, Mr. E. Lewis Winn’s Monks, Mr. T. L. Adamson’s 
Bill Sikes, Mr. Walter Dexter’s Mr. Grimwig, and Miss Kathleen Marriott’s 
Oliver—were all played with the same unqualified success as before. 

The incidental music, specially composed by Mr. John Rodgers, was 
. again greatly appreciated. Mr. F. T. Harry deserved the greatest 
praise for the hard work the whole production must have entailed. 

Yet another version of “ Oliver Twist,” in fifteen scenes was pro- 
duced at the Lyceum Theatre, London, last month, by the Brothers 
Melville. The dramatist—whose name did not by the way appear in 
the programme—told very clearly almost the whole of Dickens’s story 
and thus provided opportunity for all the prominent characters to 
appear—and to appear with equal prominence. The part of Fagin 
was a full one, but it did not overshadow the others and conse- 
quently the story was not sacrificed for his benefit. The acting 
throughout was very level. Mr. Albert Wood (Fagin), Mr. Henry 
Lonsdale (Bill Sikes), Mr. Percy Baverstock (Bumble), Mr. Herbert 
Wilhams (The Artful Dodger), Mr. Hal Charleton (Charlie Bates), Miss 
Mary Glynne (Oliver), the best we have yet seen, Miss Lilian Hallows 
(Nancy), Miss B. Stanley (Mrs. Corney), each and all presented their 
respective parts with notable Dickensian finish. So successful was 
the play, and so suitably adapted for the Lyceum’s audience, we have 
no doubt that it will be revived after the pantomime has run its course. 


CHARLES DICKENS AND MUSIC 


By T. W. HILL. 


(bled author of this little book* has struck a hitherto unexplored 

vein of the mine of wealth in the works of Dickens. We have 
had floods of books and articles dealing with Dickens’s plots, heroes, 
villains, mannerisms, social and political views, topography, and the 
tide seems to know no stemming. It is therefore refreshing to come 
across an enthusiast who has something entirely new to offer. The 
first chapter is headed ** Dickens as a musician ”’ although one might 
hesitate to accept this as a correct description seeing that the novelist’s 
proficiency in the art was limited to the accordion. The succeeding 
sections deal with the allusions in Dickens’s writings to musical matters 
such as theatrical orchestras, ball-room bands, solo performers, singers 
and even Church music. The references cover the whole of the novels 


* Charles Dickens and Musw, by J. T. Lightwood. London: C. H. Kelly, 
2s. 6d. net. 
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and tales and include the published letters, and it is surprising how 
many the compiler is able to present. All Dickensians know that in 
his youth, Dickens had some vocal ability and was in the habit of con- 
tributing to the harmony of family “ musical evenings.’ Moreover, 
his sister Fanny, was a student at the Royal Academy, and in her 
daily conversation must have referred constantly to musical topics. 

Most of the quotations in Dickens’s books are from the fashionable 
ballads of the Early and Mid-Victorian Era. Of classical music he 
appears to have known little or nothing, the one distinctly named 
piece being a non-existent Beethoven sonata in B, and the few other 
instances being such as could be cited by anyone of average in- 
telligence. And yet the wonder remains, not that Dickens knew 
so little of music but that he knew so much. The aptness with 
which he drew on his memory, and in the case of characters like 
Dick Swiveller or Silas Wegg (to name two at random) the happy 
turn of parody introduced to serve the purpose of the moment, are 
most striking. The chapters dealing with instruments include a 
goodly number of the items which go to form a theatrical orchestra, 
as well as the commoner musical toys such as Jew’s-harps and mouth- 
organs, but this is not surprising in one who was always so much drawn 
to things theatrical. Forster quotes him as saying that in his early - 
manhood, he hardly missed an evening at the theatre for three years, 
so great a hold had the stage-fever obtained over him. The resources 
of a theatre band must have become quite familiar. Yet the wonder 
remains—we repeat the phrase—that Dickens used his knowledge 
with such happy effect. (No instrument would have fitted the timid 
Frederick Dorrit so well as a plaintive clarinet). Most ordinary people 
know approximately the principal instruments composing an orchestra 
but few could use their knowledge as Dickens did. Among all the 
illustrations, however, we miss Sam Weller’s whistle which so annoyed 
Mr. Smaulker, and that of the “‘ young gentleman with a loud voice of 
treble quality,” who executed “ several chaste and extremely correct 
imitations of a drover’s whistle, delivered in a tone of peculiar richness 
and volume.” 

Mr. Lightwood has been most painstaking in hunting out the quo- 
tations from the novelist’s works, and further, has run to earth the 
originals of those quotations, providing a most useful list of the music 
referred to by Dickens—useful also as a register of the popular songs 
of a past age. The compiler goes very fully into the story of some of 
the items, notably that of Harriet Parr’s hymn in the “ Wreck of the 
Golden Mary,” while others, such as ** Home, sweet Home,” and the 
“* Marseillaise,”’ are dismissed too summarily. In the body of the chap- 
ters many details are furnished of some of the examples, while in other 
cases one has to turn to the list at the end to seek information. Perhaps 
this is done with the purpose of stimulating readers to look up details. 
The book is one which should be in the hands of every lover of Dickens, 
and considering the small space into which is condensed so great a 
quantity of interesting knowledge, we would recommend it by turning 
a Wellerism inside out: ‘‘ It is well worth while to go through so little 
to learn so much.” 
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POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
XCVII 
BROKEN OFF 


MEX said unto a prince of story-tellers, 
“ Tell us another tale! ” 

And yet, beside the bells, stood phantom knellers, 
And his voice was fit to fail. 


At first he faltered, saying, “ I am weary, 
And the words are slow to come, 

Across my ken flit visions dim and eerie, 
And ’tis sweet to keep at home! ” 


But the clamour rose, by many voices strengthened. 
And one voice in his heart, 

Grew louder as the spring-tide shadows lengthened : 
“ Ah! ’tis dull to sit apart! 


“ Be prouder than to wait with fingers folded, 
Scared, looking out for death ; 
Drop not the habit which thy life hath moulded, 
But with thy lease of breath! ” 


He passed his hand across his heavy forehead, 
And then across his eyes ; 

Before him rose a spectre, dim and horrid, 
With terrible replies : 


“The name by which men name me, while they shiver, 
It is Swiftly Certain Death ; 
Leave all thy latest arrows in their quiver, 
Or ’gage to me thy breath! ” 


Ah me! this prince of worthy story-tellers 
Stood sad beneath the sun ; 

For he could see where stood the phantom knellers— 
But the story was begun! 


Some said, “ It is his story of all stories ”’ ; 
And others: “ Lo! he fails, 

His later cannot match his earlier glories— 
He falters and he pales! ” 


But men pressed round him, eagerly, to listen ; 
And all else was forgot, 

He coaxed the smile to shine, the tear to glisten ; 
And then—his voice was not! 


The above poem was sent us by Mr. W. Glyde Wilkins, of Pittsburg, 
who found it in an old scrap book with no authors name given.—EpiTor. 
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The tale was but begun—the web half woven— 
The colours scarcely mixed ; 

The cunning of his hand was not yet proven— 
His intent hardly fixed. 


For the dark comrade who walked with his walking 
Laid lightly on his lip 

A cold forefinger—and he ceased from talking— 
Suddenly—without slip. 


Ah! still lips locked on the mysterious story! 
Ah! hand that cannot hold 

The pen by which he earned his meed of glory— 
He’s dead! and ’tis not told! 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


EATANSWILL 


Sir,—There is not, after all, much real honour to any City or town 
in claiming to be the original of Eatanswill, yet I do not think student- 
lovers of Dickens, in East Anglia, will lightly pass by Mr. W. H. K. 
Wright’s theory respecting the claim of Exeter. 

I resided for nine years at Ipswich and minutely studied the Eatans- 
will question, and have no doubt as to the town having, in various ways, 
the right of priority in the above regard. 

In the splendid Public Library there I found in an old book of poetry 
by a local celebrity, a Mrs. Cobbold, the various poems which tally 
so much with Dickens’s amusing poetical skit in the Pickwick Papers, 
as I have elsewhere fully demonstrated. 

Yours faithfully, 
Henry WOOLLEN. 
112, Caldershaw Road, West Ealing, W. 
December 7th, 1912. 


THE VOICE OF HELENA LANDLESS 


S1ir,—In his * Clues,” Mr. Cuming Walters told us that Helena 
Landless had a low, rich voice; in the ‘‘ Complete Edwin Drood,” 
he repeats the statement, giving it as a direct quotation from Dickens. 
His words are : ‘ Datchery spoke ‘in a low tone.’ Helena, we are 
told, had ‘a low, rich voice ’—just suitable for Datchery.” Further- 
more, Sir William Nicoll, in his book on Drood, says of Helena, ‘‘ Her 
voice is described as low and rich.” 

Surely both these gentlemen are dreaming. I have read Edwin 
Drood a fair number of times, and I have never been able to find this 
low, rich voice; I have just read it again, and I am still unable to 
find it. Frankly, I don’t believe it is there. I strongly suspect that 
Sir William Nicoll is quoting from Mr. Walters without verifying 
the statement in Dickens, and that Mr. Walters is evolving from his 
inner consciousness. Nowhere in Edwin Drood can I find any descrip- 
tion given of Helena’s voice. 
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The nearest I can get to it is one particular occasion in Chapter X., 
where it is obvious Dickens uses the word ** voice ”’ in place of ** tone,” 
as he does frequently throughout the story. It is as follows :—** Helena 
answered in a low voice, ‘It is known to us three who are here to- 
gether.’”’ A special tone, you will observe, for a special confidential 
statement, and no ‘‘rich” in the matter. On several occasions 
Jasper speaks in a “low voice,” and Datchery, on seeing the opium 
woman brought to a standstill, cries out, *‘ Holloa!”’ in a *‘ low voice ”’ 
(not “‘tone”’ as Mr. Walters has it, thus showing that he quite under- 
stands that ‘“‘ tone” and “ voice,” in these instances, are interchange- 
able terms), but to argue that any of these persons spoke habitually 
in a low voice would be the height of absurdity. One might as well 
lay it down that Helena always spoke in a murmur because once 
Dickens wrote *‘ murmured Helena.”’ 

There is not one word in the book to lead us to imagine that Helena 
had not an ordinary woman’s voice recognisable as such under any 
circumstances. If anybody can find one I will willingly eat my head 
a la Grimwig. 

Helena may be Datchery, but do not let us pretend that Dickens 
fitted her in any way physically for the part, because he didn’t. 

Yours faithfully. 
WiLLouGHBY MATCHETT. 


“EDWIN DROOD ’’ 


Sir,—There is one point in the discussion on above subject that I 
think has been missed. That so far as I know there is no single in- 
stance in all Dickens’s writings of his putting a man in woman’s dress 
or a woman in a man’s. 

It seems to me to be the height of impossibility that Helena Landless 
was the “ Buffer living on his means.”’ It is possible, sometimes, to 
disguise a man as a woman, but no power on earth can make a young 
and handsome girl look like a man, and ift he dark-eyed Helena had 
been put into a man’s white wig and walked about in a small place like 
Rochester—where it must be remembered she was known, she would 
have been recognised at once. In Dombey and Son, Walter Gay 
was supposed to be drowned but he was not. Sol. Gills supposed to 
be lost or dead, but he came back. 

Dickens was far too good a judge of theatrical make up to attempt 
to pass off a black-haired, dark-complexioned girl as a white-haired 
man. 

Edwin Drood was not dead, and before the end of the story he came 
back and he married “ Rosebud.” If he did not why was the book 
called ** The Mystery ?” Of course there was a mystery, and equally of 
course the “ Mystery’ weuld have been cleared up, and the story 
finished as only Dickens could finish a story. This is how I love to 
think of it and I suppose I am only one of many. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. RipLey Kent. 
Friern House, Henley, Surrey. 


CHARLES DICKENS AND THE DEATH OF EDWIN DROOD 


Sir,—I notice that “S. Y. E.” in a letter to the ‘‘ Church Family 
Newspaper,’ of November 18th, says he had it from Mr. Henry Dickens 
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himself that his father never said Edwin Drood was dead, to Charles 
Dickens, or to any of the family. 

Mr. Cuming Walters, in his ‘“ Clues,” says that Charles Dickens, 
junior, said that “ Drood was dead, and that his father had told him 
so himself.” 

As so many of the arguments as to the fate of ‘‘ Drood,” and the 
elucidation of the ** Mystery ”’ depend to a large extent upon the above 
statements, does it not seem worth while that “S. Y. E’s”’ statement 
should be further investigated ? 

Yours faithfully, T. W. Wizson. 
Crystal Palace, S.E: 


S. C. HALL AND PECKSNIFF 


Sir,—I have not seen Mr. Edwin Pugh’s book ‘‘ The Charles Dickens 
Originals,” but after reading the review in the current issue of The 
Dickensian, I feel impelled to ask how the conclusion is arrived at that 
the late dear old Samuel Carter Hall was “‘ the acknowledged original ”’ 
of Pecksniff. That Mr. Hall was friendly with Dickens is apparent 
from the fact that Forster mentions having met Mr. and Mrs. S. C. 
Hall at his table. Is the libel on the memory of this erudite and lovable 
man therefore based on anything revealed in Dickens’s correspondence 
or notes ? So far, I am aware of nothing of the kind. If not, how is 
the explicit statement as to the resemblance made good ? 

I am aware of the paragraph, rightly characterised by Hotten as 
‘*- impudent,” which appeared in ‘‘ The American Publishers’ Circular ”’ 
in 1857. But surely far more reliable evidence than this is required. 
What I should like to know is, who acknowledges or has ever 
acknowledged that Mr. 8. C. Hall was in any possible way qualified 
to sit for the portrait of that arch imposter, arrant humbug, and 
atrocious hypocrite, Seth Pecksniff ? 

Yours faithfully, JOHN T. PAGE. 
The Elms, Long Itchington, Warwickshire, 
12th December, 1912. 


[See article in Independent Review, September 1906, entitled <<‘ Mr. 
Pecksniff and his Prototype,” by C. C. Osborne.—Ep1Tor. ] 


THOMAS HUDSON’S SONGS 


Sir, 

Perhaps the best known song written by the Thomas Hudson under 
discussion is the ‘‘ Spider and the Fly.”” Most elderly people remember it 
as being included by that popular song writer, musical author, vocalist 
and entertainer, the late Henry Russell, in his programmes and books 
of songs when touring the country. It was Russell who set Dickens’s 
‘Ivy Green,” to popular music, and with this amongst his variety, 
including McKay’s * Cheer, Boys, Cheer,” Mrs. Crawford’s ‘“‘ Man the 
Lifeboat,” Morris’s ‘‘ Woodman Spare that Tree,’ emigration and 
sea songs (mostly to Russell’s music), the “Spider and the Fly” 
took an audience as a pleasant change. We all remember at one time 
or other the purport and swing of the song with its oft-repeated chorus 
of :— 


Will you, will you, will you, will you, walk in pretty fly ? 
3 
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and the warning of the last verse against excessive pleasures :— 


Pleasure is the spider, to catch you fast will try ; 
You're lost if you stand parleying outside of pleasure’s door, 
Remember, oh, remember ! the foolish little fly. 


It was a J. Munro who set this song of Hudson’s to music, and it was 
published by J. Shepherd, Newgate Street, London. I have a copy of 
the song and music ‘“‘as sung by H. Russell’”’ in his entertainments, 
and someone else besides Russell complimented the author by fastening 
upon the song for the entertainment of the people or for public use, 
and this was the Temperance or Band of Hope Folk. Us lads used to 
crowd into a Band of Hope Tabernacle at the street corner when we 
knew a popular and jovial white-headed old gentleman was going to 
sing the song to us, leaving it to us to join heartily in the chorus, and we 
were warned against the parlour of the drink houses. 

Two other songs by the same author are :—~ The Mouse Trap” 
(showing the folly of mice as a warning to young men) and “ Lamen- 
tations of Old Father Thames.” The last shows how Old. Father 
Thames was seen to rise up at Blackfriars Bridge and with salt tears 
running down his cheeks made complaints about sewage, steamboats, 
coal barges, the drowning of kittens and pups, brewer’s refuse, suicides, 
and the sickness of Margate trippers, but finishes with a kindly praise 
of the Thames as a mighty river for shipping and trade. 

Yours truly. 
J. S. P. Grove. 


“CONFINED PATCH OF CHURCHYARD’ AND “ST. 
GEORGE’S GALLERY ’’ 


Sir,—Can anyone give me particulars of *‘ a confined patch of church- 
yard between Gracechurch Street and the Tower,” mentioned in ** The 
City of the Absent”? (Uncommercial Traveller), also of St. George’s 
Gallery, Hyde Park Corner, mentioned in ‘The Noble Savage.” 

Yours faithfully, 
JOHN ARDAGH. 
40 Richmond Road, Drumcondra, Dublin, 17th Dec., 1912. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BIRMiNGHAM.—A very enjoyable meeting of the members and 
friends was held on November 29th, in the Great Western Hotel. 
The chair was occupied by Mr. F. J. Whiteley, President of the Redditch 
Branch. Mr. C. H. Fox, L.D.S., President of the Gloucester Branch, 
rendered most delightfully recitals from The Chimes. A crowded 
meeting was held on December 13th. In aid of the Charitable Fund 
of the Branch, a most delightful programme of Recitals was given by 
Mr. J. Gauntlett, of Brighton, and included ‘“ Mr. Chester’s Views on 
Marriage,” ‘‘ Retribution,” ‘The Inquest at Sol’s Arms,” “ The 
Return of Mr. Lillyvick,” ‘‘ A Dissertation on Truth,” “ Mr. Mould at 
Home.” Mr. Askey sang three songs, accompanied by Mr. Mr. L. 
Warr. The chair was taken by Mr. W. T. Hussy. 
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BRIGHTON.—The ladies of the branch gave their annual treat to 
the poor and afflicted children in November last. The treat took the 
form of a substantial tea, followed by an entertainment. Mrs. Russell 
Davies distributed the 130 garments made by the members and Santa 
Claus distributed toys to each child. Hearty congratulations to Mrs. 
Pennifold (the Secretary of the Guild) and her lady assistants for the 
happy moments given to the little folk. On 7th December, 1912, 
Mr. W. F. Fowler delivered a lecture on the novelist, his remarks being 
a critical appreciation of the man and his works, blended with 
illustrative readings by members, and followed by discussion. ‘Mr. 
Fowler dealt with the great influence of Dickens and the sources of 
that influence, discussed him as a stylist and satirist. He appraised 
and also criticised him as a master of pathos and humour. He dwelt 
on his dramatic power, and stated that although he possessed great 
and striking qualities, his writings were also attended by the faults of 
those qualities. Mr. Pennifold, Miss Beach, and the Chairman joined 
in the discussion, and Mr. J. H. Gilkes and Miss Beach gave illustrations 
of the descriptive power and satire of Dickens; and the lecturer gave 
recitations shewing the novelist’s power of pathos and humour. 


BRISTOL.—The Bristol and Clifton Dickens Society has several 
interesting events to chronicle. On November 20th, a very large 
number gathered at the Head-quarters, The Queen’s Hall, to hear an 
interesting paper read by the Secretary of the Branch, Mr. Sam Tucker, 
on ‘Hard Times, Why it is my favourite Book.” This was 
followed by six sketches from the book in character as follows :— 
Stephen meets Rachel—Stephen at Bounderby’s—Slackbridge addresses 
the Mob—Stephen’s home and trouble—Slackbridge’s accusation— 
Stephen’s death. The caste was as follows, and each proved very 
successful—Rachel, Miss Elise Tucker ; Mrs. Sparsit, Mrs. A. J. Tonkin ; 
Stephen, Mr. Alfred Sincock ; Slackbridge, Mr. F. J. Giddings; Mr. 
Bounderby, Mr. A. J. Tonkin. Seventy-three new members have been 
added since October Ist, and the Branch has the highest membership 
of its existence. On November 30th, a very successful Whist Drive 
was held at the Queen’s Hall, and on December 18th the monthly 
meeting was of a Christmas character, and the following programme 
was carried out under the presidency of Mr. A. J. Tonkin, and before a 
very large assembly. Recitations—‘‘ The Tetterbys,”’ Miss G. Derrick ; 
‘“‘ The Baby,’’ Miss Bailey ; ‘‘ The Toys,” Miss Peacock ; ‘‘ The Church,”’ 
Mr. G. Jones; ‘‘ Will Fern,” Mr. Chivers. Character Sketch, “‘ Trotty 
Meg,”’ Miss M. Ellis, and Mr. Wyndham Shipp. Lantern Slides from 
the Christmas books were shown by Mr. William Tucker and Miss Eva 
Longbottom. Mr. Arthur Mass and Mr. Conybeare contributed solos. 
The Life Membership certificate of the Branch was presented to Mr. 
F. J. Giddings, who for seven years has been the Hon. Treasurer of 
the Society, and it was reported the name of Mr. Laurie Magnus had 
been. added to the list of Vice-Presidents. 


CHELTENHAM.—The Second Meeting on Friday, December 6th, 
at ‘‘ The Cosy Corner,” Promenade, was attended by close upon 100 
members and friends. Readings from The Pickwick Papers were 
given by Mrs. Roberts, Mr. F. W. Broom and Dr. Garrett, the latter 
rendering “‘ The Ivy Green,” in capital style, accompanied by a guitar. 
During the discussion which followed, Mr. E. C. Willoughby offered a 
prize for the best reading during the session, to be decided by vote. 
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Light refreshments were served during which 40 merabers paid sub- 
scriptions, making a total on roll of 90. 


EALING ST. JOHN’S.—Three performances of The Cricket on the 
Hearth were given on December 17th, 18th, and 19th, by the youthful 
members of the above branch. The ‘‘ book” was specially compiled 
for the occasion by the Hon. Sec., Mr. Cecil M. Matthews, the story 
being condensed to two chirps, due care being taken to preserve the 
great novelist’s work as far as possible. The play was admirably 
rendered by the small actors, who showed a thorough appreciation and 
understanding of the Christmas story, notable among the performers 
being Master Jack Lucas as “‘ John Peerybingle,”’ Master Sidney Low- 
man as “ Dot,” Master John Cumming as “ Bertha,” and Master Ralph 
Wright as ‘‘ Tackleton.” A conspicuous performer was the dog 
“ Boxer,” a handsome sheep-dog, which created much interest among 
the audience. The stage setting was extremely well done, Caleb Plum- 
mer’s workroom showing much ingenuity in the arrangement of the 
toys. The play was preceded. by ‘“‘ Dotheboys Hall,” an adaptation from 
Nicholas Nickleby. On the third evening Mrs. B. W. Matz distributed 
the Fellowship Certificates to new members, and also three handsome 
prizes given by Mr. Bransby Williams for the best essay on any one of 
Dickens’s characters. The proceeds go to the Dickens Room. 


FOREST GATE.—Another “ family-party’’ Whist Drive was 
held on December 12th, and was a great success. Next meeting 
is the Annual Dinner at the ‘‘ George and Vulture,’ unavoidably 
postponed to Wednesday, January 8th, 1913. 


GLOUCESTER.—Another crowded meeting on the evening o 
December 4th. ‘The members were in a generous Christmas mood, and 
unanimously allocated from their funds the sum of two guineas to each 
of the following philanthropic objects :—The half-penny meal fund ; 
Home of Hope ; District Nursing Society, and Picton House Institution 
—eight guineas in all. A recommendation of the Committee to give 
a grand New Year’s treat to all crippled children in the City between 
the ages of six and sixteen, besides all the blind citizens that can be 
got together, was unanimously carried, and a willing band of ladies 
are now engaged in assorting useful articles of clothing, toys, ete., 
which are to be presented to each guest. The evening’s programme 
included further readings from ‘Our Mutual Friend,’ by Mr. H. 
Moffatt, Mrs. Garnham, and the City Librarian (Mr. Roland Austin), 
followed by a well sustained discussion. 


GRAVESEND.—The second Whist Drive of the season took place 
on December 4th, at the Masonic Hall. The next will take place on 
January 22nd in aid of the Annual entertainment for the poorest children 
on the Dickens Anniversary, for which the branch appeals for funds 
to help to entertain 1,200 children. 


HATFIELD.—This branch met on December 11th in the Dickens 
Room of the Salisbury Arms Hotel, Hatfield. The meeting took the 
form of a Dickens Competition in conjunction with Music arranged by 
the Hatfield Literary Society. The arrangements for the competition 
were carried out by Mr. Perey Lee, and the music by Mr. Thos. 
Bowes. The competition was very interesting, the competitors 
wearing badges indicating Dickens books or Dickens characters. The 
ladies’ prize was won by Miss Woodrow, and the gentlemen’s prize by 
Mr. James Gray. 
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HULL.—At the Owen Hall, on November 29th, a lecture on ‘“‘Hard 
Times—A Social Study,” by the Secretary, Mr. J. H. Brown, was given. 
The President, Mr. T. H. Leahair, was in the Chair. In ‘‘ Hard Times,’® 
written just after the Social revolution of 1848, Dickens expresses his 
sympathy with struggling democracy. He speaks with the most 
passionate utterance when the poor are condemned in faults, for which, 
as he knew, the rich were ultimately responsible. The iecture was 
highly appreciated. At the Owen Hall, on December 13th, a lecture 
was given on ‘“ The Magic of Charles Dickens,’ by Mrs. Falconer 
Jameson, better known as “ J. E. Buckrose.”’ It was rich in apprecia- 
tive criticism of the great Dickens and received with the warmest 
enthusiasm. The President. Mr. T. H. Leahair, presided. 


LIVERPOOL.—At the Royal Institution last month, under the 
Presidency of Mr. Edgar Browne, Mr. Tessimond read a chapter from 
The Old Currosity Shop, after which an animated discussion took 
place as to whether the influence of Dickens’s books was in the ascend- 
ancy and whether they were as much appreciated and read by the 
younger generation of the present day. Mrs. Edgar Browne, Mrs. 
Dunnett, and Messrs. Burke, Boothman, Tessimond and Van Gelder 
all took part in an interesting debate, the President discoursing on 
the various speeches in his usual chatty manner. A letter was read 
from Mrs. Bell, “the Hon. Treasurer,”’ asking the members and friends 
to assist the Jenny Wren League in their work amongst the poor children 
of Liverpool, by donations of dolls, toys and money. 


LONDON.—A large audience assembled at Clifford’s Inn on the 18th 
December, to listen to a lecture by Mr. J. Cuming Walters on ** Dickens 
Abroad: Foreign Influences and Suggestions,” with Sir Luke Fildes, 
R.A., in the Chair. The Lecturer kept constant the close attention 
of all present by reason of both the matter of his remarks and the 
charm of their delivery. Well-selected passages from Dickens’s 
related episodes and observations of Continental travel were interspersed 
with shrewd comment and personal experiences of the Lecturer himself 
while visiting many of the scenes described by the novelist. Genoa 
and Venice were more particularly presented to the eye of the imagin- 
ation from the pages of the literary craftsman. It was Charles Dickens 
who was pre-eminent, among the travellers of early Victorian times in 
banishing the old spirit of carping international criticism. It was the 
expression of his better and deeper knowledge of our neighbours that 
brought home to an England, only then emerging from the mists of 
hatred and suspicion still lingering as the aftermath of the Napoleonic 
wars, that truer understanding of the continental outlook on life resulting 
in the Entente Cordiale of to-day. Pictures from Italy will be studied 
by many with clearer insight as the result of Mr. Walter’s able discourse, 
as will Dickens’s shorter literary efforts. The Latin races of Europe, 
though changed in outer aspect since Dickens lived among them, are 
at heart the same. As a pioneer “‘ globe-trotter,’’ Dickens wrote under 
conditions favourable to publicity denied to later writers, but his work is 
sound and will abide. Votes of thanks to Chairman and Lecturer were 
enthusiastically passed, and Sir Luke Fildes took the opportunity daring 
the evening of referring to Mr. Walters’ well-won reputation as the 
exponent of widely accepted theories, rightly or wrongly conjectural, of 
the ending the novelist had intended to make to the Mystery of Edwin 
Drood. The Illustrator of * Drood” thought ‘he had never really 
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understood the story ’ before Mr. Walters had made public the result of 
his study of its plot and characterization. The Chairman’s modestly 
made reference to himself “‘ as finding himself, to his own surprise, a 
figure of Dickensian History,’ was followed by a very touching remark 
regarding the author of the mystery “‘as one who aroused in him 
(the speaker) that feeling of affection that he could only have for a 
father.’ Mr. W. T. Styles also associated himself with the votes of 
thanks. 

LOS ANGELES.—The regular meeting of the Branch was held on 
November 14th, 1912, at 2-30 p.m., at the Friday Morning Club House. 
Mrs. Frank Caldwell gave a little talk about her interesting visit to 
the Old Curiosity Shop. Mrs. G. 8. Housh read the third and part of 
the fourth chapters of Martin Chuzzlewitt. Thursday, November 7th, 


a social evening for members of the ‘“‘ Fellowship’ and their friends © 


was given at the home of Mrs. Emory C. Brace, in the Chamouing 
Apartments. It was a success financially as well as artistically, the 
collection (for the blind babies’ fund) amounting to $16.20. 


MANCHESTER.—At the December meeting there was a good 
attendance. Papers were contributed by Miss A. B. Walker, Mr. W. 
H. Barratt, of the Stockport Branch, and Mr. P. M. Benest, on scenes 
and incidents from Barnaby Rudge. Mr. Fred Dalbert delighted the 
company with two excellent sketches :—‘‘ Barnaby and his Birthday,” 
and “‘ Dennis the Hangman.”’ Mr. William Miles, of London, who 
was present as a visitor, greatly enhanced the pleasure of the evening 
by his recital of “‘ Mr. Winkle’s Adventure at Bath.” Mr. Albert 
Jarrett presided and addressed the meeting, as did also Mr. R. Bagot. 


SHEFFIELD.—A very successful evening was held on November 
18th at the Cutler’s Hall. The programme was a miscellaneous one, 
and proved to be decidedly acceptable to the large audience over which 
Mr. Paul Keeton presided. Songs were given by Mrs. McMullen, 
and Messrs. T. W. Green and A. Eadon, accompanied by Mr. J. 
Spencer. The appropriate Dickens’s flavour was provided by Miss 
Helen Roberts and Mrs. W. J. Bagnall. The political skit chosen by 
Miss Roberts evoked many smiles. ‘‘Our Honourable Friend’s ”’ 
adroitness in disguising his meaning being much appreciated. Mrs. 
W. J. Bagnall’s items were ‘The Finding of Stephen Blackpool, or 
The Star Light,” and ‘“‘Sam Weller’s Valentine,” each of which was 
attentively listened to and well received. On November 29th, Mr. A. 
J. Creaser, of the Chesterfield Branch, lectured on ‘‘ Charles Dickens— 
Satirist and Social Reformer.’ He said that Dickens had well been 
termed the prose poet of humanity ; he had taught the world that no 
inhumanity was so bad as that shown to the poor and unfortunate 
and to little children. Dickens sincerely believed that he was right, 
and his efforts towards bettering the world in which he lived and 
helping to reform mankind were alike worthy of admiration and 
imitation. On December 13th, the Dramatic Section presented 
«There’s many a Slip,” arranged from Our Mutual Friend, by Miss 
Helen Roberts. The play was really ‘‘ Lizzie Hexam’s Love Story,” 
and was well received, although the play was somewhat lengthy. Miss 
Helen Roberts herself portrayed the character of Jenny Wren, and 
made the quaint, somewhat fantastic, little maid a great favourite 
with her- hearers. Mrs. W. F. Bagnall played Lizzie Hexam, and 
obtained a good grip on her audience from the first. Mr. George 
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Nassau as Charlie Hexham acquitted himself creditably. Bradley 
Headstone was taken by Mr. Harry Monks, who made a decided 
success of the trying “‘ Paved Court’’ Scene. The part of Eugene 
Wrayburn was taken by Mr. A. W. Bailey, his acting throughout 
was sympathetic. Mortimer Lightwood was played by Mr. J. W. 
Dyson, and gave evidence of careful study and preparation. The 
friendly feelings of Mr. Riah were well brought out by Mr. P. Keeton. 
Dolls was taken by Mr. Fred Jackman. 


STOCKPORT.—At the monthly meeting on December 2nd, the 
Rev. H. Twyford read a paper on ‘‘ Charles Dickens, the man as 
revealed in his books.’”” The Chair was occupied by Mr. M. Fletcher 
who made some very interesting remarks on the connection of Dickens 
with Stockport. Mr. Twyford said that the novelist showed that he 
was giving himself in his books. He was full of love to all mankind. 
The words spoken by “ Marley’s Ghost,” in the Christmas Carol— 
*“Mankind is my business,” might be applied to him. His works 
appeal to the heart. He was a plebeian Englishman, even a Cockney. 
He was a wizard of imagination and a humanitarian reformer. Like 
Abou ben Adhem he wished to be written down as ‘‘ One who loved his 
fellow-men.’” His place in letters has been much criticised. But, 
whatever his faults, this can be truly said of him ; He never made vice 
beautiful. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—On December 9th, a dramatised version of 
The Cricket on the Hearth was performed to a large gathering. The 
arrangements were carried out by Mrs. G. Bishop (who sustained the 
character of “‘ Dot ’’) assisted by members of the Southampton Dramatic 
Society. The production was excellent and elicited frequent expressions 
of approval from the audience. 


WEST LONDON.—On December llth, The Cricket on the Hearth, 
dramatised version, was rendered with great tenderness and feeling. 
The names of those taking part were Peerybingle, Mr. Stark Browne ; 
‘Mary, Miss Cullum; Gruff Tackleton, Mr. Westrope; The Stranger, 
Mr. White; Caleb Plummer, Mr. Joscelyn; Bertha, Mrs. Bellamy ; 
Tilly Slowly, Miss Paton ; and the Fieldings, Miss White. 


WINNIPEG.—On November 15th Mr. E. 8S. Williamson, of Toronto, 
gave his David Copperfield lecture illustrated by lantern views before 
an audience of 2,000. Mr. Williamson carried his audience through the 
whole story and was a most enjoyable afternoon. The majority of 
the audience were college students and young and old are indebted 
lastingly not only to Mr. Williamson but to the Dickens Fellowship. 
In the evening Mr. Williamson was entertained to a banquet. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


BOOKS. 
Wit and Wisdom from Dickens. Selected by Adelaide Rawnsley 
Fossard. With Frontispiece. London: Blackie andSon. ls. 6d. net. 


MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 
““The Jolly Characters of Dickens.” Written and illustrated by 
Charles F. Knowles. Hcclesia, December. 
‘“The Cloisterham Mystery.” Cambridge Review, November 21st. 
“In the heart of Dickens Land” (Cobham). By A. 8S. Hartrick, 
A.R.W.S. Illustrated by author. Pall Mall Magazine, December. 
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““ Edwin Drood.” Letterfrom P.C.Marr. Academy, December 7th. 

““Who was Datchery ?” Letter from P. C. Marr, The Nation, 
November 30th. Correspondence continued in issues of December 
7th and 14th. 

“The Problem of Edwin Drood.’’ Letter from Christian T earle. 
Pall Mall Gazette, Nov. 27th. 

“ Originality versus Origins.” By G. K. Chesterton. The New 
Witness, November 21st. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
JANUARY 


2. Forest Gate: Annual Dinner at The George and Vulture. 

3. Manchester: Paper and Speeches on Favourite Characters at 
Milton Buildings, at 7-30. 

4. Brighton: Evening arranged by Lady Members. 

6. Stockport: Miscellaneous readings by Mr. J. Tomlin, in Sunday 


School at 8. 
Swadlincote: Meeting. 
Walthamstow: Lantern Lecture, “‘ The London of Dickens,”* by 
Mr. W. J. Roffey, at Public Library, at 8. . 
7. London: Social Evening and Reception by Mrs. Perugini at 
Cannon Street Hotel at 7-30. 
8. Bristol: Conversazione. 
London: Fellowship Council meeting at 33 Craven Street at 7. 
Gloucester: Monthly Meeting. 
9. Winnipeg: Entertainment at 8-15. 
Edinburgh : ** With Dickens Folk in Dreamland,” by Mr. Thomas 
Elliott, at 5 St. Andrew’s Square, at 8. 
10. Chletenham: Monthly Meeting. 
Hull: Evening arranged by Lady Members at Owen Hall, at 8. 
Sheffield: Miscellaneous Recital by Mrs. W. F. Bagnall, at 
Montgomery Hall, at 8. 
13. Brixton: Recital by Mr. William Miles, at Lecture Hall, Inde- 
pendent Church, at 8. 
Southampton: Lecture by Col. A. W. Swalin. 
15. Gloucester: New Year’s Treat to the Blind and Crippled. 
Hatfield: Recital of A Christmas Carol. 
20. Brixton: Social Evening at Hammerton Hall. 
Swadlincote: Reading. 
21. Glasgow: ‘“‘ The Barristers in Dickens,” by Sheriff W. D. Lyell, 
M.A., in Masonic Hall, at 8. 
22. Bristol: Pickwick Gentlemen’s night, arranged by Mr. F. J. 
Giddings. 
23. Edinburgh: Lecture on Hard Times, by Revd. Andrew Beuvie, 
at 5 St. Andrew’s Square, at 8. 
24. Hull: ‘ Christmas Books,” by Mr. Mortimer Petty, B.A. 


Birmingham: “ Views of Bernard Shaw compared with those of 
Dickens,” by Dr. T. Sidney Short, at Gt. Western Hotel 
at 7-30. 


29. Forest Gate: Reading Circle David Copperfield, at Earlham Hall. 
West London: Readings from Dombey and Son, at Town Hall, 
Ealing, at 8. 
Gloucester : Social Meeting at Northgate Mansions. 
31. Sheffield: Lecture by Mr. C. E. Van Noorden. 
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